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Bill, involving a 10 per cent cut in the money available for Gov-
ernment wages. In the Navy the mistake was made of taking a
flat shilling a day from the pay of all ranks, from admirals down
to ordinary seamen. This shilling was a serious matter to the
Lower Deck and there was a strike among ratings of the Fleet at
Invergordon. They refused to put to sea. The Government soon
capitulated, for the strike had been decently and respectfully
managed, like the famous 'Mutiny at Spithead' in the eighteenth
century: the cuts were revised on a percentage basis. The
Admiralty felt obliged to make an example of twenty-four
ratings, who had been unwise enough to appear as ring-leaders,
by dismissing them from the Service. The further mistake was
made of hushing up the story of the strike, distorted news of
which reached the foreign Press. It was there represented as an
ugly mutiny. Britain seemed to be on the verge of a social revolu-
tion, and more foreign funds were hurriedly withdrawn. In
order to stop the export of gold, the gold standard was sus-
pended; and the pound sterling found its true level at 70 per
cent of its gold value.
On October 6th, a General Election was held on the plea that
the National Government needed a 'doctor's mandate' from
the people. The Opposition Socialists made use of the Inver-
gordon strike in their electioneering. Posters were published
with an illustration of the Battle of Jutland, and the caption:
'The British Navy at Jutland in 1916 beat the ex-Kaiser, and at
Invergordon in 1931 it beat Mr. Montague Norman.9 Montague
Norman was the Governor of the Bank of England. The posters
caused concern among those who still did not wish the public to
know that there had been a strike at all. Admiral Dewar, how-
ever, late of the Royal Oak and now a Labour candidate for
North Portsmouth, told reporters that the posters merely stated
facts. They were said to have been published by the Go-opera-
tive Movement, although A. V. Alexander, the Labour ex-First
Lord of the Admiralty and one of the leaders of the Go-operative
Movement, denied any knowledge of the matter. Then the
popular Conservative Press, which often attacked the Go-opera-
tive Movement in the interests of private tradesmen and mer-
chants, came out with headlines such as eCo-operators' Insult
to the Navy*. In the election nearly all prominent Labour and
Liberal leaders were on the National side, and joined in a strong
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